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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.* 
BY WM. A. STEARNS, D. D., PRESIDENT OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 


THERE are two extremes, in the management of children, — 
one in the line of corporal punishment, the other in that of moral 
suasion, — which are alike to be avoided. An excess of beating 
was the special vice of former ages. ‘The strong reaction of public 
sentiment was sometimes carried to the injudicious extreme of totally 
discarding the ferule and the rod. Love is the power which was 
thought to be omnipotent in control. In later years, a healthful 
medium has been more generally attained. But either because the 
tendency to the old system of flogging has been increasing, or from 
other reasons, the subject has come up again in some quarters for 
renewed discussion. We are not of the opinion that scolding and 
beating are the most efficient modes of government. Nor do we 
believe that large numbers of children can be permanently con- 
trolled by any measure of mere love and tact which the largest- 
hearted teacher may possess. There is an-Infinite Love ever yearn- 
ing over man, but its influence has never yet of itself alone been 
paramount over the race. Inthe arrangements of Providence, law, 


* From forthcoming Report of the Board of Education. 
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penalty meets us wherever we go. No wisdom or moral force in 
rulers or administrations were ever sufficient of themselves to sus- 
tain an orderly government. Nations, states, armies, navies, need 
compulsion as well as advice and persuasion. ‘They must be under 
government; and “ influence,” as Washington said, “is not govern- 
ment.” If this be true of men, it is especially true of children, 
who are only men of smaller growth, and more unformed and 
undisciplined. If a few of them can for a time be managed by a 
head full of expedients, and a great heart of patience and affection, 
and where little else beyond management is attempted, masses of 
them together, if progress is expected, must feel the presence of 
authority and the influence of fear. It is moreover well for children 
that they should learn to obey and submit themselves, without ques- 
tioning, to legitimate rule. But irritating remark and excess of 
penalty should be avoided. The same Scriptures which say, 
«« Children, obey your parents,”’ and “‘ Chasten thy son while there 
is hope,” say also, ‘‘ Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath.” 
The counsel applies to school teachers. While they insist on obedi- 
énce, they should make the school-room pleasant and the children 
happy. But when teachers depart from these principles of humanity 
and justice, when they are suspected of severity and excess of pun- 
ishment, care should be taken by parents, and especially by com- 
mittees, if they must criticise the school management adversely, 
that they do not weaken the hands of its authority, and, by license 
unconsciously given, multiply occasions for penalty. If children 
when corrected are allowed to suspect that the public sympathy is 
with them and not with the master, that committees look upon him 
as a tyrant who needs to be restrained, and upon them to some 
extent as his victims, reprehensible behavior and moral deteriora- 
tion will be the consequence. The only safe course is to intrust 
the teacher with authority, and restrain him in the exercise of it. 
If he abuses the trust, and is incorrigible when advised, let com- 
mittees exercise the power which the Commonwealth has given 
them to dismiss him quietly, and obtain a better. 
HEALTH AND STUDY. 

We have observed, not without anxiety, the influence of two 
other conflicting currents, in the opinions and measures which con- 
trol the schools, which, if not mediated, threaten injury to them. 
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The one is in the line of that goading and pressure which contem- 
plates the achievement of the highest possible acquisition and in 
the shortest time. ‘The other regards the learning of lessons and 
the rigid observance of rules and excitements to study as altogether 
secondary to that health of body and freedom and elasticity of mind 
which are thought necessary to the best development. In both these 
tendencies there may be excess and consequently error. It is wise 


in committees and teachers to insist on regularity of attendance, 
and exactness of behavior ; on diligence, thoroughness, and efficiency 
in learning lessons. But few, perhaps, are aware how prodigious 
is the pressure to which many schools are subjected. Comparison, 
competition, reputation annually or quarterly meted out, salary, all 
urge upon teachers the most strenuous efforts, and the necessity of 
the greatest and most obvious results. ‘They must present a high 
percentage of punctuality and attendance ; they must secure com- 
mendable, if not brilliant examinations; they must advance, at 
stated times, an appropriate number of pupils to the next higher 
grade of education ; and al] this too without much account taken 
of the measure of home culture from which scholars in the differ- 
ent classes of society are drawn. Hence comes an almost irresis- 
tible temptation, impelling teachers, without regard to the pupil’s 
health, without regard to the nervous sensitiveness and over-action 
of some, or to the unblamable, because natural, dulness of others, 
to excite by ambition, to drive by fear, to goad by humiliating 
remark, till the expected result is fully secured. 

This terrible temptation is often heroically resisted, and the real 
good of the children and the rewards of an approving conscience 
are preferred to faultless examinations and commendations of com- 
mittees. But this is a height of virtue to which it is hardly to be 
expected that all teachers will attain ; and unless something of the 
unwise pressure upon them is abated, the consequences will appear 
in constitutions injured, in school-rooms regarded as prison-houses, 
in shows instead of realities, and in the knowing of many things 
without education. Teachers themselves, if not more almost than 
human, finding it impossible otherwise to reach the exacted results, 
will resort to artifices and subterfuges, or neglect of the important 
for the sake of the apparent. 

While so much is done in the line of urgency and stimulation, 
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an influence opposite to this has always existed, and is perhaps 
increasing. Many parents and others, who fully appreciate the 
value of intellectual training and knowledge, regard health, next 
to morals, as paramount in education. They insist that the children 
shall not be stimulated perilously or goaded beyond ability. They 
demand for them something of that freedom and joyousness which 
belong to uncramped youth, and believe a development less excited 
and less rapid to be more natural and more sound. Many of this 
opinion are urgent that the hours of study shall at least be limited 
to the school-room, and that the head-aches and heart-aches, which 
belong to overstraining and the performance of reluctant tasks, shall 
not be carried into play-grounds and homes. There is indeed much 
reason in the view thus presented. But the conflict of opinions, 
especially when urged by authorities, is embarrassing to teachers. 
If one member of a school committee or a parent of influence visits 
a school in the morning and seems to require the highest possible 
proficiency, and another in the afternoon tells the children never 
to carry home a school-book or look at a lesson out of school, the 
teacher thus compelled to make brick without straw is “at his 
wits’ end,” and his courage is liable to be crushed between the 
upper and the nether mill-stone of demand. Idle children, too, 
will take advantage of the laxity, while diligent ones will be still 
further stimulated by the stringency. 

It may be difficult to reconcile these opposing pressures and bring 
them into healthful harmony. But the difficulty once seen, is, by 
the simple perception of it, more than half surmounted. We must 
insist on high standards, but we must not demand impossibilities. 
We properly desire to see the schools and the order of discipline 
and teaching advancing. But we shall be liable to expect too much 
if we forget that every generation of children begins where the 
generation before them began, and not where they left off. There 
may be improvement in school-rooms, in text-books, in the public 
spirit, in teachers, but the children are the same untrained, unformed, 
unknowing, and perhaps wayward beings that the children of the 
same school were thirty years ago. They have probably no more 
ability than their parents had at the same age, and must receive 
knowledge by little and little as they received it before them. 
There are, moreover, different capacities in children, and different 
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capacities in schools. Each school should be judged on its own 
merits, and its average capability should be the measure of requi- 
sition upon it. If that only is demanded which can be safely 
accomplished, and if teachers understand that faithfulness and wis- 
dom will be appreciated when results are less pretentious, the 
schools will be likely to attain prosperity. 

Health, however, in connection with the schools, demands atten- 
tion. It is not, we believe, the intellectual labor which ordinarily 
enfeebles. ‘The longevity of men most addicted to brain-work is 
a testimonial. The great ages of Humboldt, of the first and second 
President Adams, of the late Josiah Quincy, represent the influ- 
ence of research and thinking as witnessed in many. That which 
destroys health is the violation of the laws of health. Vigorous 
study may be indulged not only with physical impunity, but with 
advantage. Bad air, and long confinement in it, is the special pest 
of the school room. ‘Thorough ventilation, a feeling in the mind 
of the scholar that the lesson must be learned, a faith that the 
task is not too great for his powers, some change of posture and 
physical exercises alternating the periods of study and recitations, 
cheerfulness and inspiration contributed by the teacher, and a pleas- 
ant companionship in study, these are among the principal laws of 
health in a school. If no definite rules of uniform application as 
to the amount and hours of study can be safely enacted, judicious 
committees can do much by advice, while wise and faithful teachers, 


properly encouraged, will approximate that medium which the best 
training demands. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Complaints have recently been made, and not without founda- 
tion, that the laws requiring the maintainance of high schools, in 
towns of sufficient population therefor, have in too many instances 
been either wholly neglected or evaded. ‘The liberality of our 
citizens in the support of their schools, and the deep as well as 
general interest taken in them, forbid the conclusion that the 
violation of this statute is occasioned by any disregard for 
thorough education, or reluctance to bear the pecuniary burdens 
which it involves. The neglect probably originates in a misappre- 
hension of the value of these schools, or in a mistake as to the 
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extent to which their blessings are diffused. The importance of 
instruction in “ orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, 
geography, arithmetic, the history of the United States, and good 
behavior,” as required to be taught in our common schools, is some- 
what appreciated even by the least informed of our voters. But in 
many of the towns, it is to be feared that the majority of the citi- 
zens have given less attention to the general value of a still higher 
learning. 

It should not be presumed, however, that many villages are so 
destitute of cultivated and commanding minds that the influence 
of their intelligence cannot be brought to bear upon the less favored 
classes around them. It might easily be shown that a knowledge 
of “ book-keeping, surveying, natural philosophy, and chemistry,” 
even when considered from the utilitarian point of view, would in 
many instances open the way to higher positions of respectability 
and profit than could otherwise be attained. It must be obvious 
to all that no person will be fitted to represent his fellow-citizens 
in the councils of the nation or of the Commonwealth, or take a 
leading part in the conventions of the people in reference to pub- 
lic affairs, who does not understand the civil polity of this Common- 
wealth and of the United States. It is also required that in towns 
of five hundred families a master shall be employed who is com- 
petent to teach the “ Latin language.” The value of this study 
in our schools is insufficiently appreciated by many who would be 
thought to take comprehensive views of English education. With 
them it is only a “ dead language,” the dry and unprofitable remains 
of an obsolete instruction, which, if useful at all, is useful chiefly 
as fitting boys for college. This is not the time or place to set 
forth the value of the college to the Commonwealth. But, inde- 
pendently of its academic relations, the study of the Latin lan- 
guage, even when no more extensively pursued than is frequent in 
our high schools, has received the almost unanimous sanction of 
the best educated educators throughout the world. For mental 
discipline, for a knowledge of the philosophy of language and the 
principles of grammatical construction, for a more easy comprehen- 
sion of the higher vocabulary and structure of the English tongue, 
as well as in furnishing the key to a wonderful literature, and 
affording a*sympathy with the highest scholarship, the study of the 
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Latin is incomparable. The person addicted to it will derive benefit 
from it, where many would least expect to find it, in the council 
hall of politics, in the deliberations of town meetings, and the cal- 
culations of the banking-house. Mr. Bruce, a member of Parlia- 
ment, and Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, in a noble defence ‘On Middle Class Education,” is repre- 
sented in the London News, of December 3d, to have said : — ‘*‘ The 
Latin grammar might be said to be the grammar of grammars, and 
the study of grammar not only gave command of language, but, 
when properly pursued, it gave also command of thought. He 
would appeal, however, not so much to any such reasoning as to illus- 
trious examples. He knew the stock arguments that Shakespeare 
knew little of Latin and no Greek, and that Lord Chatham was a 
cornet of horse, wherefore it might be assumed that his knowledge 
of classics was not very profound ; and he remembered the retort 
to the statement that Byron was a harrow-boy, that Burns was a 
plough-boy (laughter); but, referring to experience and history, 
considering that the English character was what it was, considering 
what the aristocracy, in the largest sense —the afistocracy of 
thought as well as of birth—had done, he thought it was impos- 
sible to deny that classical studies had exercised an enormous influ- 
ence for good upon the national character. In listening to the 
speeches of men of equal talent and of equal eloquence, he had 
frequently observed that those who had been so fortunate as to 
obtain a classical education in youth spoke with enormous advan- 
tage. They spoke with all the experience of the past in their 
minds, and what they said was marked by a sobriety of thought, 
and generally by an understanding of the spirit and character of 
the people, which was wanting in those who had not possessed the 
same advantages. Of all the great offices of State that had been 
filled for many years by men distinguished by their classical attain- 
ments, it was curious and remarkable that that of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with one exception, had been filled by distinguished 
classical scholars, and by members of the university which made 
classics a special study. From the time of Sir Robert Peel down 
to the present day, with the exception of Mr. D’Israeli, who had 
been known before he was a statesman as a writer of works of 
imagination, and who, therefore, if he could not be quoted for, 
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could not be quoted against, the generalization, every Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been a member of the University of Oxford 
(hear, hear), and had taken a first class in classics.” To the con- 
trary of this, it may be said that American institutions have fur- 
nished men of the highest character and usefulness who have never 
enjoyed the benefits of a classical education, while many adepts in 
classical learning have done far less for mankind. But in both cases 
these are the exceptions, and fail to show that classical discipline 
ought not to have furnished powerful assistance to the former, or 
did not save the latter from greater inutility and obscurity. A still 
more plausible objection is found in the idea that so little time, at 
best, can be given to the study of Latin, by children generally in 
the high schools, that the advantages which might be derived from 
it, if such there are, must be totally lost through future neglect. 
But, on the contrary of this, it is believed that no study by students 
capable of it, even when neglected in after life, compensates more 
perfectly for the labor expended upon it. The thorough mastery 
of a single book in “ Cesar’s Commentaries,” or of the oration, 
“Pro Lege Manilia,” or «‘ Pro Milone,” or a single book of the 
‘«« Eneid,” all of which might be read by scores of youth in towns 
of five hundred families, would give them an elevation of intellec- 
tual tone which the inexperienced in such studies can hardly com- 
prehend. Precision of thought, moderation and justness in con- 
clusions, and the fragrance of classical aroma diffused over style, 
giving a charm to discourse even in the ears of the unlearned, are 
all promoted by the study of this ancient tongue ; insomuch that 
he who afterwards refers often to such examples as we have here 
mentioned, in the spirit of these great originals, may derive stimu- 
lation and strength, every time, from the perusal of them. But if 
the study is more extensively pursued, as it often can be, much 
greater profits will of course be derived from it. 

Nor would we confine the application of these remarks to young 
men and boys. ‘The feminine mind is capable of being improved 
by this study as well as the masculine. Two distinguished educa- 
tors, who have each spent the largest portion of his life in the 
instruction of girls, are understood to have expressed the opinion 
that the study of Latin is of such importance to them, that could 
they proceed no further in the language than the Latin grammar, 
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which has properly been called “the grammar of grammars,” the 
acquisition would be well worth the time and labor which it costs 
to attain it. 

In towns of four thousand ‘inhabitants, the statutes require that 
‘‘ provision shall be made for instruction in the Greek and French 
languages, astronomy, geology, rhetoric, logic, intellectual and 
moral science, and political economy.” 

To say nothing more of foreign tongues, —of the Greek, the 
most wonderful language ever spoken by man, which few, how- 
ever, except students preparing for college, can be expected to 
learn ; of the French, so easy of acquisition, and so rich in scien- 
tific authorship, and so valuable as a medium of communication 
abroad ; or of those material sciences which this part of the statutes 
contemplates, and the study of which furnishes the key to those 
vast temples of nature designed in part for the gratification of 
curiosity, for the expansion of intelligence, for the heightening of 
adoration, for utility in all the arts of practical life; the study of 
political economy, for which the statute provides, must commend 
itself to every wise American. Not only those who take the lead 
in the conduct of national and state affairs, but every citizen who 
is called to speak or vote in a town meeting or school district, would 
be benefited by it. Many of the great problems of debt, of taxa- 
tion, of revenue, will demand to be comprehended by the genera- 
tion now at school, and the future of the country will greatly 
depend on the ability which they bring to the solution of them. 

The study of logic also, for which the statute provides, has 
peculiar claims on the citizens of a free republic. This science 
has in our day too often been regarded as alike obsolete and unprofit- 
able. It is associated with the jargon of scholasticism and systems 
of confused dialectics which have passed away. But when con- 
sidered as it is, the science and the art of reasoning,” and if * rea- 
soning is the most appropriate intellectual occupation of man as 
man,” a knowledge of its methods, and the unsound processes and 
conclusions to which it is liable, “a knowledge,” in short, “ of 
the necessary laws of thought,” as used in reasoning, gives one 
command of * the science of the sciences.” ‘The statesman,” says 
Archbishop Whately, “is engaged with political affairs; the sol- 
dier with military ; the mathematician with the properties of num- 
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bers and magnitudes ; the merchant with commercial concerns, etc. 
* * * * But they are all occupied in deducing, well or ill, 

conclusions from premises ; each concerning the subject of his own 

particular business. If, therefore, it be found that the process 

going on daily, in each of so many different minds, is, in any respect, 

the same, and if the principles on which it is conducted can be 

reduced to a regular system, and if rules can be deduced from that 

system for the better conducting of the process, then it can hardly 

be denied that such a system and such rules must be especially 

worthy the attention, not of the members of this or that profession 

merely, but of every one who is desirous of possessing a cultivated 

mind.” If this be true of men generally, it is especially true of 
American citizens. The American, of all men, is addicted to rea- 
soning. Nothing escapes his discussion. He employs his own 
wits and deduces his own conclusions, often with sound judgment, 

often with perilous facility, sometimes with disastrous results. By 
a proper attention to this study, he would learn to conduct his 
intellectual processes with more wisdom, to advance through rela- 
tions to demonstrtions, to detect the errors of the contrary part, to 
feel the force of an argument, yield to the power of truth, and 

cease, ‘* when vanquished, to argue still.” 

Nor let it be said that the advantages of these schools will be 
confined to the favored classes. The high schools, like the com- 
mon schools, are equally open to all. The child of the poorest 
citizen can be, and often is, educated up to an equality of scholar- 
ship with the child of his wealthiest neighbor. But if the privi- 
leges of a high school education were more limited, in this respect, 
than they are, the poor as well as the rich would be benefited by 
them. ‘The intelligence of the community is the aggregate intel- 
ligence of its members. Other things being equal, the affairs of a 
town or a district will be well or ill managed in proportion to the 
integrity and wisdom of its leading men. The less elevated will 
receive unconscious instruction and elevation from the general intel- 
ligence in the midst of which they dwell, and the children who 
through poverty or other reasons cannot attend the high schools 
will yet derive a blessing from them. 

But if there are committees who do not feel the force of such 
considerations as these, they should at least remember, as law-abid- 
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ing citizens, what the laws of their own Commonwealth demand. 
A wilful neglect of statutes, constitutionally and legally enacted, is 
a crime against the state. The towns of Massachusetts must be few 
and uninformed that will be willing, after consideration, to present 
themselves to the rising generation and before the Commonwealth 
as communities of freemen who disregard the laws. But should 
the fault so loudly complained of be continued, it will be for the 
Legislature to consider whether there are not privileges which ought 
to be forfeited, or more stringent provisions enacted. 


CHARACTER, 


There is a higher education than we have yet noticed, and which 
cannot too often be brought to view. Wisdom is of more impor- 
tance than knowledge. Character is better than intellect. It takes 
great virtues to make truly great men. No republic is safe without 
moral excellence in its citizens. We need not teach the Common- 
wealth these facts ; the Commonwealth has taught us. In her Bill 
of Rights she says: “‘ A frequent recurrence to the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution, and a constant adherence to those of 
piety, justice, moderation, temperance, industry, and frugality, are 
absolutely necessary to preserve the advantages of liberty, and to 
maintain a free government. The people ought, consequently, to 
give a particular attention to all those principles in the choice of 
their officers and representatives ; and they have a right to require 
of their lawgivers and magistrates an exact and constant observance 
of them in the formation and execution of the laws necessary for 
the good administration of the Commonwealth.” In the Constitu- 
tion, it is made “‘the duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all 
future periods of this Commonwealth, not only to cherish the inter- 
ests of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them, but 
to countenance and inculcate the principles of humanity and gen- 
eral benevolence, public and private charity, industry and frugality, 
honesty and punctuality in their dealings ; sincerity, good humor, 
and all social affections and generous sentiments, among the people.” 

How are public officials to be qualified for their trusts, how are 
a people to maintain their ability for free government, how is true 
greatness to be obtained in the character of the masses, unless the 
virtues which lie at the foundation of civil and moral excellence 
are taught in the schools ? 
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There is, then, an attainment for our youth which is higher than 
knowledge, more important than the discipline of their intellectual 
powers. ‘The cities and towns of Massachusetts will echo this sen- 
timent without dissent. But there is a practical difficulty in the 
case which needs to be considered, or moral teaching in the schools 
will be a failure. 

The virtues of “charity, honesty, sincerity,” “the principles 
of piety, justice, and moderation,” may be faithfully taught, and 
the counsels and inspirations of patriotism freely imparted, and the 
whole moral tone of a school be elevated, while this great work 
shall furnish no exhibition of itself, and receive no commendations. 

Much labor may be performed in establishing the foundations of 
good character, exhausting emotions may be often put forth in 
building it up, and the hearts of many pupils, through this process, 
become bright with honor, when no increase of credit will be 
secured to the school. The percentage of attendance, the number 
of correct recitations, good marks for deportment, may all be made 
to tell directly upon the reputation of the teacher; and ready 
answers and orderly conduct, though obtained by motives of ambi- 
tion or fear, may gain praise, and these obvious results be com- 
mendably observed in the reports, when a less obvious but far more 
important labor may have been totally neglected. Progress in jus- 
tice, in kindliness, in sincerity, in love of country, in generous sen- 
timents, can neither be possibly measured nor exactly exhibited. 
In consequence of the time spent in correcting wrong habits and 
imparting high motives of action, the amount of correct answers, at 
a given examination, may be diminished instead of increased, and 
a school which has enjoyed this superior teaching may be assigned, 
for the time at least, to a lower rank than another in whichfall the 
strength has been expended on mere order and recitation. And 
yet such committees as most of our towns are accustomed to furnish 
will find no difficulty in perceiving, if their attention is called to 
it, the extent of an influence which can neither be articled nor 
exhibited, and they will be in little danger of undervaluing its 
worth. 
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LIBRARIES.* 


Free libraries have been opened in several towns during the 
year; others are soon to be provided. Another year I hope to be 
able to give full statistics from the entire state as to the number of 
libraries (and volumes in each), whether supported by the several 
towns or cities, or by legacies and private donations, as the Cush- 
man Library in Bernardston, or the Goodnow Library in Sudbury, 
or those originated by gifts of individuals, and supported or enlarged 
by occasional or annual appropriations of towns, as in Framingham, 
and that started by the Rev. Dr. Francis Wayland in the town 
named from him, and also the number and size of the libraries 
belonging to associations open to life-members or shareholders, or 
on the condition of annual payments. 

The founding of libraries should be encouraged in all our towns. 
Their practical value cannot well be over-estimated. The supply 
increases the demand. A taste for reading has thus been awakened, 
where it has hitherto slumbered from the want of the means of its 
gratification. ‘To give an illustration of the general influence of a 
library in this respect, 1 am informed that the amount of reading 
in Sudbury is increased at least fourfold. since the opening of the 
well-selected library in that town, and that the improvement is as 
marked in the quality as the quantity of books read. Travels and 
histories, works of science, taste, poetry, essays, and choice romances, 
have taken the place of dime novels and other emphatically weakly 
novellettes of the day. The Goodnow Library is now the pride 
and treasure of this town, rendering it a more inviting place of 
residence, and adding new value to every acre, and higher attractions 
to every intelligent home within its limits. 

Social reading has also increased. The knitting and sewing, the 
lint-scraping and packing for soldiers in many a meeting of patriotic 
women, has been enlivened by the well-selected reading of one of 
their number. In winter evenings, the same genial influence often 
cheers the circle around the family hearth. 

Town libraries have helped to increase the number of organized 
“reading circles” of young people. Selections in prose or poetry ; 


* We give in this number several extracts from the forthcoming Report of B. G. 
Northrop, Agent of Board of Education. 
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often a play of Shakspeare, the several parts having been previ- 
ously assigned, — are made the subject of careful private study and 
drill. Well would it be if this sort of evening schools were main- 
tained in every village. ‘They would cultivate the noble art of 
reading. ‘Too often, in our schools, this exercise is mechanical and 
monotonous. Inthe reading clubs, fresh and strong incentives 
rouse the mind, and secure the best style each can command. ‘The 
study of a part or selection, till one becomes possessed of its thought 
and spirit, and the needful practice in rendering it, cannot fail to 
secure rapid improvement. My own observations, confirmed by 
competent testimony from various parts of the state, sanction a high 
estimate of these reading circles. 

Their social influence is also happy. Divided, as the residents 
of our rural districts and villages often are, by party or sect, by 
prejudice or neighborhood difficulties, every influence tending to 
fraternize the people should be welcomed ; every association where 
they meet on common ground for mutual improvement, and where 
kindly feeling and social courtesies and amenities are cultivated, 
should be encouraged. 

During the last year, increased prominence has been given, in 
our schools, to reading and spelling, and I find clear indications of 
improvement in the methods of teaching them. It should bea 
prominent purpose of the teacher to cultivate a taste for reading, 
and induce a thirst for knowledge ; to show the pupil how to study, 
and inspire him with a love of learning. If this be done, he will, 
for the rest, train himself, assured that his education is only begun 
when his school-days are ended. ‘To complete it will be the aim 
and pleasure of his life. Place him where you will ; let his calling 
be what it may; though the summons to labor be early and its 
release late ; still he will find leisure for study, and will feel an insa- 
tiable desire for self-improvement. The child can ordinarily be so 
trained that he will be a scholar through life, and occupy the inter- 
vals of labor and business engagements in the cherished work of 
mental improvement. ‘This great end of study should largely 
determine both the topics and methods of instruction. To awaken 
such interest, and urge such incentives, to impart such impulses, 
and form such habits of thoroughness in study as will lead pupils 
to be studious through life, should be the controlling aim of the 
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teacher. Many instances of self-educated men, in different parts of 
the state, have come to my knowledge, whose eminence and success 
are largely due to an early taste for reading. Such facts should be 
given to our youth, especially those just entering upon the active 
pursuits of life, who are so apt to think that they can find no time 
for self-culture. But is the little leisure which they have well 
improved? Should the evenings be idled away because the days 
must be occupied with business or labor ? 


BLACKBOARDS, 


The extent of blackboard surface in our school-rooms is increas- 
ing. In most of the new school-houses which I have visited, the 
blackboards surround the room, excepting only the windows and 
doors. ‘This should always be the case. . ‘There remains, however, 
a large number of old houses with the most meagre accommoda- 
tions in this respect. ‘This is especially true of rooms for primary 
schools, where, by a few teachers and more prudential committees, 
they are regarded as useless, and yet where, for teaching the alpha- 
bet, giving object lessons, training the eye in measures both linear 
and superficial, for drawing, and printing the spelling and some- 
times the reading lessons, they are most useful. Greater care is 
required to prevent needless dust in the use of blackboards. I find 
some schools constantly living ina cloud of pulverized crayon, 
which must be injurious to the lungs. ‘The chalk trough and the 
“wipers”? should be daily cleaned out of school-hours, and the 
latter out of doors. The use of slate surface, or the slate itself, 
with tale pencils, greatly lessens this difficulty. 

Too many blackboards seem to serve for ornament rather than 
use. For weeks before the annual examination, some animals or 
landscapes, some scenes or objects, are elaborately and beautifully 
drawn in colored crayons by one or more of the scholars who excel 
in drawing. Visitors cannot but admire and commend the artistic 
skill displayed. Excellent as these drawings frequently are, the 
question is worthy of consideration, whether they should monopo- 
lize the boards for six months or a year. Though, as models in 
drawing, they may serve to educate the taste of the other scholars, 
does this advantage compensate for the loss of those various daily 
drills that require all the blackboard surface available in every 
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school-room? Let me not be suppdsed to undervalue the art of 
drawing. When properly taught, it not only fascinates children, 
but trains the eye and the hand for writing, refines the taste, quickens 
the perception of the beautiful, fosters a love of nature, and forms 
habits of close observation. But daily exercises on the board, 
whether in descriptive or physical geography, physiology, geology 
or geometric forms, or in the elementary studies, will do more to 
advance a school in the art and practice of drawing than merely 
looking at the sketches of others, however excellent they may be. 


SATURDAY SESSIONS. 


The practice of keeping the schools four whole days, and also on 
the mornings of Wednesday and Saturday, continues in a few of our 
cities and towns. Many parents and teachers have expressed to me 
their desire for a change in this respect. ‘The general practice 
throughout this State, and the almost uniform custom in other 
States, so far as I have learned, is to continue the schools five whole 
days, with no session on Saturday. Important as are general exer- 
cises, to devote nearly all of these two half days to them, as is 
sometimes done, and regarded one of the advantages of this plan, 
involves too serious interruption of the regular studies. Some of 
these very exercises are more useful when they come oftener and 
occupy lesstime. I would respectfully suggest the inquiry, whether 
one whole day is not worth more than two half days, both to scholars 
and teachers, either for school duties, or recreation and work. In 
the present scarcity of labor, many of the larger boys in high and 
grammar schools could find remunerative employment for their 
Saturdays, whose parents greatly need their earnings, and, in these 
times of high prices, continue them at school at no little personal 
sacrifice. Such parents inform me that one day is much more avail- 
able for labor, or “ hiring out,” than two half-days. The interests 
and preferences of the industrial classes should have due weight 
in deciding the question. But not they alone desire this change. 
It would be welcomed by those of the city who have summer resi- 
dences in the country, where they would gladly enjoy one day of 
the six with their children. : 

Even to the pupils, whose homes at all seasons are in the city, 
the opportunity of an occasional day in the country, with its freer 
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sports and wider range for rambles by the springs and brooks, the 
rivers and water-falls, by the ponds and lakes, over the hills and 
plains, through the groves and forests ; one day in observing nature, 
in searching for wild flowers and curious stones, learning the dis- 
tinctive marks of the different trees, the leaf, flower, fruit, form, 
bark and grain, watching the ant-hills, collecting butterflies and 
various insects, noticing the birds so as to distinguish them by their 
beak or claws, their size, form, plumage, flight and song ; a day in 
studying nature in any one or more of these varied forms, each so 
fitted to charm children, would refresh their minds as well as 
recreate their bodies, and stimulate that curiosity which is the parent 
of interest and of memory. Nature is the great teacher of child- 
hood, and with her the juvenile mind needs closer contact. Facts 
and objects are the leading instruments of its early development. 
We do violence to the child’s instinctive cravings for natural objects, 
when we give it books alone, and confine it exclusively to the city. 
More needs to be done to combine the advantages of country and 
city life. With poorer schools and shorter terms, and with far less 
apparatus, but under the kindly and invigorating influences of rural 
scenes and employments, the country sends forth at least its full 
share to the professions and into the posts of most commanding 
influence in the Commonwealth and country. Some of the little 
rural districts and small hill towns have been exceedingly fertile in 
the richest treasures of intellect. 


DIVERSITY ‘OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Diversity of text-books still needlessly multiplies classes in some 
of the schools. In one town I recently found seven classes in 
geography, where with uniformity of books they might be reduced 
to three, to the great improvement of the school. This case illus- 
trates an evil not uncommon, which would at once be remedied, if 
committees would execute the law on the point. Classes are also 
multiplied by studying too many serial books on the same subject. 
In many cases the prescribed list includes a series of three geogra- 
phies, three arithmetics, and three grammars. I question the wis- 
dom of requiring scholars to pursue the same branch in three differ- 
ent books, to learn the same rules and facts in three different forms 
of statement, involving waste of time, if not confusion of ideas. 
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Instead of working through the primary, intermediate, common 
school, and high school book, whether geography, grammar, or arith- 
metic, let them early give more time to reading, spelling, to object 
lessons and natural history, to counting, to rapid additions and the 
simple exercises in mental arithmetic, till they are prepared to take 
up one sufficient and substantial text-book on these several topics. 
If Colburn’s Arithmetic, or its equivalent, is in due time thoroughly 
mastered, I see no necessity for more than one text-book in written 
arithmetic to insure full preparation in this department for the 
practical duties of life. 


CHILDREN IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The law in regard to the employment of children in manufac- 
turing establishments is so often disregarded, that its provisions 
should be kept before the people. I therefore quote the first two 
sections from chapter forty-two of the General Statutes : 


“ Children of the age of twelve years and under the age of fifteen years, who 
have resided in this state for the term of six months, shall not be employed in a 
manufacturing establishment, unless within twelve months next preceding the term 
of such employment they have attended some public or private day school, under 
teachers approved by the school committee of the place in which said school was 
kept, at least one term of eleven weeks, and unless they shall attend such a school 
for a like period during each twelve months of such employment. Children under 
twelve years of age, having resided in this state for a like period, shall not be so 
employed unless they have attended a like school for the term of eighteen weeks 
within twelve months next preceding their employment, and a like term during 
each twelve months of such employment. 

“The owner, agent, or superintendent, of a manufacturing establishment, who 
employs a child in violation of the provisions of the preeeding section, shall forfeit 
a sum not exceeding fifty dollars for each offence, to be recovered by indictment, to 
the use of the public schools in the city or town where such establishment is situ- 
ated; and the school committees in the several cities and towns shall prosecute for 
all such forfeitures.” 


None can deny that this law is wise and important. Its frequent 
violation is due to inadvertence and sometimes to grasping selfish- 
ness. I have frequent occasion to speak on this subject in visiting 
manufacturing towns, and to remind school committees that the 
General Statutes make it their imperative duty to “ prosecute for all 
such forfeitures.” They are not, as is so often done, “to wait for 
information to be given to them, but they should discover and 
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inquire into all such cases, and pursue the delinquents according 
to the requirements of the law.” 

While many “companies” openly and persistently violate this 
| just and needful statute, there are others which faithfully carry out 
a its requirements. As an illustration of the great influence which 
4 may thus be exerted in behalf of education, permit me to mention 
the Saxonville Mills, which in this respect furnish a model worthy 
of imitation by all similar establishments. In this place all appli- 
cants for employment under fifteen years of age are required to 
bring written certificates from their teachers or the school committee, 
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stating the time they have attended school during the year. It is of 
not enough to be connected with the school for eleven weeks. ‘The { 
rule adopted requires a certificate from the register of actual attend- q 


ance the full time specified in the statute. ‘The parents least inter- 
ested in schools appreciate some of the evils of irregular attendance, 


? 
on finding, to their surprise, that their children, by reason of ; : 
absences, have not been at school the required time. 3 

Punctuality is also promoted by the ringing of the “ factory bell ” : 
fifteen minutes before the daily sessions. For the purpose of pro- i 
moting good order in school, the rule has been enforced for many 5 
years, ‘‘ that no person who’is disorderly in school shall be employed . 
by the company.” ‘This regulation has effectively secured the } 


codperation of those parents who were proposing to get work for 
their children in the mills. Though this rule has been strictly car- 
ried out, but four applicants for employment during the last ten 
years have been rejected on the grounds of their misconduct at 
school. One Irish boy last summer, expelled from school for mis- 
conduct, found his name at once on “ the black-list ” in the counting- 
room. But the next morning, melted by the tears of his mother, 
and thoroughly subdued by the sterner treatment of his father, he 
begged for re-admission to the school, made an humble apology to 
the teacher before the school and the committee, and became one of 
the most obedient boys in the school. It hardly need be added, 
his name was erased from the black-list. The schools falling short 
in time during the current year, by reason of advanced expenses 
and wages of teachers, were continued four weeks by the generosity 
of the leading owner of these mills. It was a pleasant scene to 
witness the interest with which even the poorest children in these 
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schools sought to express their appreciation of this benefaction by 
their little contributions, and their pride and pleasure in presenting 
a very elegant copy of the new Webster’s Dictionary, bearing in gilt 
letters the following fitting inscriptiom: 


M. H. SIMPSON, ESQ., 
A THANK-OFFERING 
From the Children in the Schools of 
SAXONVILLE. 












VENTILATION, 


Much as has been said on ventilation, the majority of the school- 
houses of the state remain unventilated, or at best ill-ventilated. 
Any apparatus for this purpose, other than windows and doors, is 
still the exception. Bad air is the greatest annoyance encountered 
in visiting schools. ‘T’o the children constantly breathing poison- 
ous gas, the permanent consequences, besides the present lassitude 
and restlessness, are most injurious. In visiting eight schools in 
Millbury a few days since, I enjoyed the luxury of breathing pure 
air in each. The cause of this rare phenomenon was not any 
superior apparatus, but the following printed regulation of the 
school committee, conspicuously posted in every room, which I beg 
leave to commend to teachers and committees : 













“The windows that will not directly admit the air upon the children, should, 
during the hours of the school session, be dropped a few inches from the top; 
and at recess, and at the close of the school, both morning and afternvon, all the 
windows should be thrown wide open for a few moments so as to change the air of 
the school-room and effectually remove from it all impurities.” 
















Teachers as well as scholars often suffer in health from remiss- 
ness on this subject. Absorbed in their work, they fail to observe 
the gradual deterioration and noisome vapors which painfully 
impress a Visitor coming from the pure air of heaven. 










“TI can forgive, but I cannot forget,” is only another way of 
saying, “ I will not forgive.” A forgiveness ought to be like a can- 
celled note, torn in two and burned up, so that it never can be 


shown against the man. 
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A TALK WITH MY BOYS ON MEANNESS. 


Boys, you may lay aside your books. I wish to have a bit of a talk with you. 
All ready? As I entered the school-house to-day, I heard one of you say, “ That’s 
mean!” J didn’t stop to inquire what it was that was thought to be “ mean,” but 
I said to myself, “ Some boys will do mean things; and some boys are quick to 
detect meanness.” Now I have been thinking that it might be a good thing to 
talk over with you some of the ways in which meanness may be shown in school. 
Possibly you and I may not quite agree in our estimate of what is done. And yet 
I believe that in most cases we shall hold the same opinion. I take it for granted 
that no one of you would like to have me, or any one else, consider him a mean 
boy; but as a person is judged by his acts, that epithet justly belongs, of course, to 
every one whose acts are mean. Do you agree to that? You do? Well, then, 
I will suppose a few cases. 

Suppose that, relying upon your honor, I leave the room, and in my absence you 
are disorderly, doing things that you would not do in my presence. I call that 
mean, because it violates the confidence placed in you, and because it shows cow- 
ardice. Acts speak as loudly as words. Did you ever stop to think what is said 
by the boy who takes advantage of my absence to do wrong? What is it? I'll 
tell you. He says just this, “‘ /’m a mean boy. Iam here on my honor, I know; 
but I don’t care. I’m going to havea good time, though it is mean. School- 
mates, you are at liberty to set me down as mean.” That is what his acts plainly 
declare. Do you agree with me in this case? Very well. You can’t be too careful 
in making your actions conform to your opinions. 

Suppose that a boy pretends to be studying a lesson, when in fact he is reading 
a story-book which he has concealed in his text book. Shall we call that a mean 
thing? How many say yes? All. Iam glad to see that in this case also we 
agree. But what makes the meanness here. Deception? Agreed; onlyI should 
use the stronger word, lying ; because when a boy,has a study-book open before him, 
and appears to be at work, he says to his teacher as distinctly as words can say, “I 
am studying my lesson.” If, on the contrary, he is wasting his time over a story, 
he lies, and consequently he is guilty of a wickedly mean act. As you value your 
character, avoid such falsehoods as carefully as you would any other kind. 

Suppose a case which is very common in schools: that a boy whose lesson is 
not perfectly learned stealthily looks into his book during the recitations, in order 
that he may be able to recite better than he otherwise could, and thus obtain a high 
mark. I stamp that also with the brand mean. Do youask why? Because it is 
a species of swindling. It is attempting to gain credit on false pretences. It is 
pretending to know what he does n’t know. It is Going injustice to honorable class- 
mates, who scorn to rise, or attempt to rise, inrank by dishonest means. Therefore 
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don’t open your book behind your neighbor’s back, or under your desk, or anywhere 
else, for the sake of finding out what you think will come to you. It’s mean, 
Don’t do it. 

Again : suppose that some mischief has been done about the school-house. A desk, 
or a bench, or a window, for example, has been broken. I inquire for the one who, 
purposely or accidentally, did the damage. Now that one, if he doesn’t acknowl- 
edge the deed, suffers suspicion to fall, perhaps, upon an innocent schoolmate, and 
displays moral cowardice on his own part; and therefore he, too, must be placed 
among the mean boys. It is the best way, boys, always to do right as nearly as 
possible ; but when you have, from any cause, done wrong, it is wise and manly to 
confess the wrong, and rectify it so far as you can, Not to do this is to be a coward, 
—a being that all men despise. 

Suppose that your teachers are laboring faithfully in your behalf; that day by 
day they are patiently endeavoring to interest and instruct you, to explain what is 
difficult, to cultivate your intellectual and moral faculties, and thus to fit you for 
living useful, successful, and happy lives; and suppose that some boy, thoughtless of 
his own good, and destitute of all gratitude to those who are toiling with fidelity 
for his welfare, is guilty of causing trouble to those teachers by inattention, by 
playing, by lounging, in short by doing anything that hinders them in the discharge 
of their difficult duties. Do you think it severe to call such a boy a mean boy ? 
Is not ingratitude always mean? And is not that boy ungrateful who, for the labor 
bestowed upon him by his teacher, gives them in return nothing but trouble and 
anxiety? Is he not like the dog in the manger, neither willing to accept intellec- 
tual food himself, nor to suffer his classmates to receive it,as but for him they 
might? Yes, boys, we who are teachers will do all we can for your welfare, but I 
beg of you do n’t be so mean as to reward us with ingratitude. Help us by your 
good deportment, and you will thus help yourselves. 

I see that the clock says it is time to dismiss. There are other matters that I 
intended to speak of; but I fear that you may call it mean to be kept after regular 
hours. You may go, therefore; but first tell me what is the lesson you have learned 
from this talk. Don’t be mean. Yes, that’s it. Don’t forget it. 





MEETING AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOM. 


JAN. 21. Mr. Littlefield, of Somerville, in the chair. Room crowded with 
teachers. 

Mr. M. Grant Daniell was appointed chairman for the next meeting. Mr. Jones, 
of Roxbury, and Mr. Paige, of Boston, were appointed to give practical exercises. 

Mr. J. F. Patten then gave an exercise, showing his method of teaching pupils 
to write and read decimal fractions, He dwelt upon the importance of drilling 
scholars in the names of the successive periods, so that, when the distance of a figure 


from the separatrix is named, its denomination may be instantly given, and rice 
versa. ; 


He suggested that the decimal .306 should be read three hundred six thousandths, 
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and not three hundred and six thousandths, as the latter expression belonged to the 
numeral expression, 300.006. He would observe this difference in all similar cases. 


DISCUSSION. 


The subject for the day was “The use of monitors in school.” The chairman 
said there were two ways of using monitors; one to assist in teaching, the other to 
aid in maintaining order. In presenting the question, he had chiefly in view the 
latter use. He wished to know the best way of employing monitors on the stair- 
way, in the yard, and wherever they can be made to contribute to the good order 
of the school. He wished to know how those teachers who do not employ moni- 
tors get along without them. He considered monitors necessary evils; had used 
them to put questions to classes, words in spelling, for example; had found scholars 
quite willing to help in hearing recitations, but not so willing to report errors in 
deportment. His assistant teachers did not like to watch and report scholars, 
because it led scholars to dislike them. He never whipped a boy on account of a 
report from a monitor. ‘ 

Mr. Paige, of the Dwight School, Boston, said that he wished to hear especially 
from those who do not employ monitors; had never visited a school which had no 
monitors, and found it in good order. 

Mr. Bradford, of Somerville, stated that he formerly taught a school of young 
ladies in which he never had a monitor. The pupils were taught to act upon their 
sense of honor. On each Saturday the girls were called on to confess their errors 
in deportment during the week. The scholars knew that he placed confidence in 
them, and that their continuance in school depended on their good behavior; and 
they rarely abused that confidence. He afterwards went into a public school, in 
which the moral tone was low, and was obliged to use monitors. He inflicted only 
light penalties for errors reported by monitors. 

Mr. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, remarked that the subject was impor- 
tant asa moral question. He had never employed monitors; thought that the 
evil resulting from using them outweighed the good, because it showed that the 
teacher did not place confidence in his pupils, thus causing them a loss of proper 
self-respect, as well as of esteem for their teacher; thought that the expediency of 
appointing a pupil to watch his fellows was questionable, because it gave him an 
opportunity of exercising malicious feelings towards them. He believed that it 
had a bad moral effect upon scholars to feel that they were watched all the time. 

Mr. Boardman, of the Brimmer School, Boston, was in favor of having monitors ; 
believed that in many cases they had been made more manly in consequence of having 
had responsibility placed upon them; did not think that the self-respect of scholars 
had been diminished on account of being watched. He had never known a boy to 
be whipped in the Brimmer School on the report of a monitor. In a school where 
the tone of feeling was not high, on account of the parentage of the children, it 
was absolutely necessary to have monitors. It was just as proper to have monitors 
as for a general to put subordinates over his men. 

Mr. Paige had no doubt that in a small school of ladies the prevailing tone might 
be so high as to render monitors unnecessary. Even in such a school, if one un- 
truthful young lady chanced to enter it, what would the teacher do? Dr. Arnold 
said that but for the fifth form boys he could not govern the school. It did Brooks 
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good to be placed by Dr. Arnold in a situation of responsibility. Mr. Paige 
would use the best material in his school for monitors, — young gentlemen in whom 
he could put confidence. In large mixed schools there was not time to raise all up 
to the standard of full trust. He had never occasion to discipline a boy for being 
reported by his head boy; thought the effect on scholars better than if he had no 
monitors. 

The chairman asked if there were not ill-feelings toward the monitors. 

Mr. Paige replied that he had observed nothing of the sort in his room, although 
he had seen something of it in the lower rooms. 

Mr. Daniell, of Dorchester, wished to know if Brooks reported cases of delin- 
quency to Dr. Arnold; also, if Mr. Paige was always sure of having a trustworthy 
boy. . 

Mr. Paige replied that he believed Brooks did report misdemeanors to Dr. 
Arnold. In regard to a trustworthy boy he said, “ If you cannot find a perfect boy, 
get one as nearly perfect as you can, and put as much confidence in him as you can. 
If I were a general, I should take the best materials F'could get.” 

Mr. George K. Daniell, Jr., of Ashland, said that in the Westboro’ Reform 
School he had seen both good and evil resulting from the employment of monitors. 
None of the boys were worthy of full confidence. The evil effects were experienced 
chiefly by the monitors themselves, as they were. invariably injured by being made 
harsh and rough. The good was manifested in the better order of the school. In 
schools of the best tone, monitors were not needed. The necessity of having 
monitors, and their evil effects, increase as we go down into schools of lower moral 
tone. 

Mr. Boardman said that the teacher of a reform school had remarked that the 
passport to a monitorship in his school was the biggest fist. He himself would 
depend on good character. 

Mr. D. C. Brown, of the Bowdoin School, Boston, objected to the employment 
of monitors as teachers. It was one of the worst possible practices, unless teaching 
is merely hearing lessons from books. It degraded the business of the teacher. 
He objected to a class of monitors who sit at the teacher’s desk to watch while the 
teacher is busy. A teacher’s first business is to engage the attention of her class. 
If she can’t do that without keeping monitors at her side, she gives a public mani- 
festo that she is incompetent for her work. His plan was to take twelve girls to 
serve as monitors a month; another twelve the next month, and so on, giving no 
preferente. He thought he got no evils from his system. He never punished on 
account of a monitor’s report. As a rule, pupils readily obey a monitor who acts 
properly. If a teacher is respected by his pupils, he believed the monitors would 
also be respected. 

Mr. Sawyer, of Medford, said that if teachers could get along without monitors 
they had better do so, and referred to one grammar school in Boston in which none 
were employed. 

Mr. Sheldon, of the Hancock School, Boston, objected to the monitorial system 
of teaching, but favored the use of monitors in maintaining school discipline. In 
large schools it was impossible to get along without them. He would not have a 
girl serve a month, but would change, when he thought best. He would not always 
appoint the best scholar; sometimes he would take the poorest. Bad scholars had 
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been reformed by placing responsibility upon them. No inflexible rule could be 
made. Common sense must be used. 1 

Mr. Brown spoke of the large amount of instruction which may be given in con- 
nection with a spelling lesson, or a lesson in arithmetic, or history, or other study, 
but which cannot be given by a pupil, and hence argued against monitorial teaching. 

Mr. Paige dissented from Mr. Sheldon’s idea of appointing his worst pupil as 
monitor, saying, “The minute you appoint a bad boy monitor, you introduce a 
wrong element into your school.” 

Mr. Claflin, of Newton, thought it proper to use monitors in hearing recitations 
and conducting gymnastic exercises. He would appoint only his best pupils. 

Mr. Kneeland, of Roxbury, urged that teachers should never use monitors for 
the sake of enjoying their own ease; but in cases where more was to be done than 
the instructor could well accomplish, it might properly be intrusted to a reliable 
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pupil. 

Mr. Hagar, of Jamaica Plain, maintained that monitors should be employed as 3 
little as possible. In very large schools they might be necessary, just as large cities fi 
need a police force, while small towns scarcely employ a constable. He cited ) 
instances in which personal violence had been inflicted upon monitors by those whom 7 






they had fairly reported for misdemeanors, and expressed the opinion that the con- 
sciousness of being constantly watched has a bad moral effect upon children. He ar- ; 
gued that the true object of school discipline and instruction was to fit children for ' 
the proper performance of life’s duties ; that as a man ought to do right, not from a 
dread of the penalties of violated law, but from a consciousness of his duty to God 
and man, the boy, who is to become the man, ought, so far as by all means is possi- 
ble, to be trained in school to do his duty because it is his duty, and not because he 
is constantly watched and in perpetual fear of punishment. He believed that a 
school in which the most of the scholars were brought up to the standard of self- 
control, self-respect, and a high sense of honor, so as, unwatched, to do right in the 
absence as well as the presence of the teacher, even though a few, less conscientious, 
might sometimes take advantage, was vastly superior to a school in which appar- 
ently perfect order was secured by means of monitors and the dread of punishment. 
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Fes. 4. Mr. M. Grant Daniell in the chair. 
Mr. Levi W. Russell, of Watertown, was chosen to preside at the next meeting. 
Mr. T. D. Adams, of the Newton High School, and Mr. James A. Paige, of the 
Dwight School, Boston, were appointed to give practical exercises. 
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EXERCISE IN ARITHMETIC, 


Mr. Jones, of Roxbury, presented an exercise in arithmetic. Arranging his 
pupils — taken from the teachers present —in four rows, he called the first row 
units, the second tens, the third hundreds, the fourth thousands. He gave to each 
pupil a card bearing some figure, which had a certain value according to the row 
in which it was held. Cards were passed from one row to another, and the several 
values were determined. Spaces were marked off upon the blackboard by vertical 
lines, so as to correspond to the several rows ; and by the combined use of the cards 

- and the blackboard spaces, notation and the fundamental operations in arithmetic 
were illustrated. Mr. Jones said that he had found this mode interesting to his 
scholars, and more efficient than any other that he had tried. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The subject assigned for discussion was “The duty’and expediency of keeping 
scholars after school to make up lessons.” 

The chairman called upon Mr. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, to open the 
discussion. 

Mr. Collar said, that while he did not deem it his duty to detain scholars after 
school, his practice had been to keep them. In other ‘employments, when the 
stated hour arrived, work is dropped. The teacher’s work is more exhausting than 
most other kinds of labor, and he greatly needed rest. The majority of committees 
disapproved of detaining Scholars. Teachers cannot do very much for the very dull 
children. Teacher owes something to himself in the matter of preserving his 
health and laying up fresh stores of knowledge for the good of his pupils. He 
can do more good by sparing his physical power to be expended for the good of 
the many, than by exhausting it for the possible benefit of a few. 

Mr. Wood, of Dorchester, inquired in regard to the teacher’s legal right to 
detain pupils. 

Mr. Payson, of Chelsea, replied that the city solicitor of Chelsea had given his 
legal opinion that teachers had that right. Mr. Payson spoke in favor of detaining 
children, on the ground that otherwise some would fall behind their classes, and not 
graduate when they ought to. He insisted on having a scholar learn all his lesson 
before leaving the school-house. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Boston, remarked that two objects were to be kept in view, 
discipline gnd intellectual strength; that that teacher does the most who trains 
children to be useful and happy in life ; that they were not likely to be thus trained 
by teachers who remained after school hours in unpleasant mood to compel dull 
or unwilling children to learn irksome tasks. He would not in all cases condemn 
detentions, but objected to the general practice. Knew of a school where children 
were kept from five to seven o’clock, but which was not superior to a neighboring 
school in which no one was detained. 

Mr. Russell, of Watertown, mentioned a case in which a class of boys, in order to 
vex a teacher who often kept her scholars beyond regular hours, arranged that they 
would purposely fail in their lessons, one each day, so as to punish her for a long 
period. He never detained scholars as a punishment for failure. His committee 
had made a rule, that children who did very well in their lessons should be dismissed 
half an hour before the stated hour for closing. 

Mr. Payson said he made the detention of pupils the exception, not the rule. 

Mr. Payne, of Cambridge, spoke against the practice in question, on the ground 
that a teacher, by working beyond school hours, gradually exhausted his strength, 
so as, in a greater or less degree, to unfit him for his regular duties. 

Mr. Littlefield, of Somerville, said that he had stopped after school but once in 
a year, and then only a few moments. He gave five credits fora perfect lesson, 
and two for a lesson made up. The first half-hour of each morning session he 
devoted to hearing deficient lessons of the preceding day. 

Mr. Philbrick expressed his satisfaction with the general tone of the discussion, 
which was strongly against the practice under discussion. It pained him to see 
teachers keeping scholars after regular hours. If the teaching were of a high order, 

a scholar who could not master his work at the required time was not likely to suc- 
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ceed better when the teacher was wearied with the day’s labors, and therefore less 
competent to impart clear instruction. There was a mistake of some sort where 3 
children are habitually detained. Either the lessons were too long, or the teaching 
was poor. 

Mr. Brown, of the Bowdoin School, Boston, claimed that a due amount of deten- 
: tion after school was one of the necessary motive powers in every good school; 
8 still, that no good teacher ‘would habitually indulge in the practice; thought that 
| pupils ought not to remain more than half an hour. 

Mr. Russell announced as the subject for the next discussion “ The relative impor- 
tance of reading, and the best ways of conducting exercises therein.” 
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> AN article, in reply to one by Hon, John D. Philbrick in the February 
Teacher, written by Prof. J. C. Zachos, came to hand too late for insertion in this 
number. It will appear in the April issue. [Eps.] 
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PROGRESS AND WORK THE LAST YEAR.* 


Our hearts should overflow with gratitude that this terrible war still involves no 
interruption of the public schools. No year of my service for the Board has fur- 
nished stronger evidence of the growing attachment of the people to the cause 
of popular education. ‘Come what may, we must hold on to our schools; the 
source of our strength and prosperity, alike in peace or war,” is the sentiment 
which I have everywhere met. This increasing interest and progress have been 
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evinced, not only by the marked advance in the appropriations, but by a better i 
public sentiment, a more intelligent appreciation of schools; by the decline of the * 
4 district system, and the consequent advance in the gradation and classification of ig 
schools; by the erection of improved, and, in some cases, costly school-houses, and , 
the introduction of better school furniture, in the face of war taxes and high prices ; if 
by the increase in the number of high schools, town libraries, and superintendents ki 






of schools; by the increased demand for gtaduates of our normal schools, the 
greater number of female teachers, and the consequent greater permanency of 
teachers, and adoption of wiser and milder methods of school government; by the 
wider introduction of calisthenics and vocal gymnastics, and of object lessons and 
instruction in common things. 

I have great reason to present my cordial thanks to teachers, committees, and 
other friends of education, for their uniform kindness and valued assistance in facil- 
itating my work in the several towns visited. Whatever good has been accomplished 
is largely due to their codperation; the gathering of the children and the attend- 
ance of the people depend much upon their preparatory efforts, in giving the 












*From Report of the Agent of the Board of Education. 
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notices, by printed posters, and in the schools and pulpits. In many instances, 
committees have devoted an entire day to these preliminary arrangements. 

The more important details of my work are embraced in the following summary : 
Number of schools visited and addressed, ‘ : ; ‘ 392 


lectures a. é P = e ‘ ¢ 132 
briefer a ° ° . ° . 29 
visits to sng , ° . 149 
visits to normal schools, (included i in the above,) ‘ ‘ 15 
visits to teachers’ associations, (included in the above,) ° 9 
miles travelled, 7 . ; é é d 11,130 
letters written, . . 918 
Estimated number of children addressed in schools and in town gather- 
ings of children, . ° - 29,000 


The towns visited include two in Barnstable ‘Guunty, one in Berkshire, seven in 
Bristol, twelve in Essex, nineteen in Franklin, seven in Hampden, six in Hampshire, 
twenty-one in Middlesex, seven in Norfolk, six in Plymouth, two in Suffolk, and 
four in Worcester. Occasional lectures given in other states are not embraced in 
the above enumeration. 

During the past summer, while zealously performing my official duties, I was, for 
the first time in my life, prostrated by sickness, caused, in the judgment of my phy- 
sician, by over-work. This attack disabled me for active service for a full month, 
and suggested caution on returning to the field. On this account the amount of 
work above reported is somewhat less than in other years, although I have this year 
and in every year much exceeded the limits of labor which you suggested to me, 
when first appointed your agent in 1857. This service early won my heart and 
enlisted my full energies, and longer observation and experience serve to magnify 
its interest and importance. That there is here room for work, one cannot doubt, 
who will for a single day make the trial. At an early hour let him meet the school 
committee, and after conferring on the general condition of the schools, and listen- 
ing, it may be, to local details or special difficulties, start with them at nine o’clock, 
and visit and address eight or ten schools in the morning. In the afternoon let 
him address the assembled children and teachers and friends of schools for two or 
three hours, having only abrief recess at the close of each hour; and let him give 
in the evening a popular lecture, to an audience still containing many children as 
well as their parents and teachers, such an audience as can be held only by anima- 
tion of manner and variety as well as vigor of thought and illustration ; let the 
topics of discussion be suggested by the teachers or committee, or by his own obser- 
vations in the schools; let the recesses and other intervals of the day be occupied 
by the various practical questions of parents, teachers, or the committee, or lively 
social converse, and if he regards this day’s duties as mere play, he has reached 
that happy state, to which we should all aspire, where “ work is play.” 


EpvucaTIon follows emancipation in Louisiana, as indeed everywhere. The col- 
ored schools are in a most gratifying condition. More than eight thousand colored 
children have been instructed in them during the last year, and their progress is 
said to have been remarkably rapid. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL. 


At a meeting of the School Committee of Cambridge, February 3, 1865, the 
following preamble and order were unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, Mr. Daniel Mansfield, Master of the Washington grammar school, 
after twenty-three years of faithful service, is suffering from very seriously impaired 
health, and is advised by physicians that a cessation Seca labor for a time is vitally 
necessary, 

Ordered, That a substitute be employed, at the expense of the city, in the place 
of Mr. Mansfield, for the remainder of this school year, and that the salary of Mr. 
Mansfield be continued for that time. 

Iuther P. Martin, \ate Principal of the high school in Abington Centre, has 
taken charge of the high school in Collinsville, Conn. 


Granville B. Putnam, sub-master of the Bigelow school in Boston, has been 
elected master of the Franklin school. Mr. Putnam is one of the youngest men 
ever appointed master of a Boston grammar school. 


Rev. L. E. Wakefield, of Marlboro’, long the efficient chairman of the schoo! 
committee of that town, has removed to Minnesota. 


Diep in Norton, January 17th, Hon. Laban M. Wheaton, aged 68. His father, the 
late Judge Wheaton, some thirty years ago, on losing his only daughter, gave that 
part of his fortune which he had designed for her marriage portion for the purpose 
of founding a female seminary. On the death of the father, the son adopted 
“Wheaton Seminary” as his child, making to it larger donations than his father. 
Hundreds of young ladies, through his munificence, have here enjoyed the highest 
educational advantages. 

Miss Sophia B. Packard is associate principal in the Oread Institute, Worcester; 


and Miss H. E. Gibbs is first assistant. 
G. E. Hood, Esq., has become superintendent of the schools of Lawrence, 


Prof. William Wells, of Genesee College, has been appointed Professor of Modern 
Languages in Union College. 


Mr, Muniz, the new professor of Hebrew at the Sorbonne, and successor to M. 
Renan, is a Jew, and is totally blind. 


Miss Phebe A. Alcott, daughter of the late Dr. William A. Alcott, is supported 
by the Congregational Church in Auburndale as a teacher of contrabands in Balti- 
more. 


Miss Mary A. Yenter, from the Framingham normal school, is supported by the 
Old South Church, (Dr Blagden’s) Boston, as a teacher of a colored school in 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


Miss Bessie L. Cennedy, of Fall River, associated with Miss Yenter, is supported 
by the friends of the Freedmen in Chicopee. These facts illustrate the method in 
which this good work is widely carried on by the liberality of our people. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE statue of Horace Mann, upon which Miss Stebbins is engaged, will be 
completed and erected in front of the State House next summer. The foundation 
for the pedestal will be laid as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 


THE College of California reports ten instructors and officers, seventeen under- 
graduates, and two hundred and seven in the preparatory department. 


THE alumni of Phillips Academy, in Andover, are endeavoring to raise a fund of 


$30,000 for the erection of a spacious academy building in the place of the one 
destroyed by fire. 


GrorGe L. Davis, of North Andover, has presented to the Abbott Female 
Academy $4,500 to purchase the “ Farwell Estate ” adjoining the academy grounds. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, Esq., has given $50,000 to the Lawrence Scientific School in 
Cambridge. 

AGRICULTURAL colleges are now being established in most of the Northern States. 
The staple business of farming deserves to be encouraged by the General Govern- 
ment. The appropriations for the distribution of plants and seeds by the commis- 
sioner of agriculture amounts this year to $80,000. The bi-monthly publication of 
agricultural statistics is to be continued, and twenty thousand dollars is appropriated 
for their collection and arrangement. 

POWER OF THE MAGNET. — The smallest natural magnet generally possesses the 
greatest proportion of attractive power. The magnet worn by Sir Isaac Newton 
in his ring weighed only three grains, yet it was able to take up 746 grains, or 
nearly 250 times its own weight; whereas magnets weighing above two pounds 
seldom lift more than five or six times their own weight. 

Tue Sabbath School in Essex, of which David Choate, brother of Rufus Choate, 
has been superintendent for twenty-eight years, has sent out ten superintendents for 
other schools, seven professional men, forty-two teachers of public schools, forty 
recruits for the army and navy, some $3,000 to benevolent objects, besides giving 
one hundred and seventy-eight clasped Bibles to scholars for perfect lessons. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


THe AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER; containing Standard Recent Selections in Prose 
and Poetry, for Recitation and Declamation in Schools, Academies, and Col- 
leges. With Introductory Remarks on Elocution, and Explanatory Notes. By 
JoHN D. PHILBRICK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. Boston: 
Taggard & Thompson. 1865. pp. 588. 


We think we make no mistake in pronouncing this book the most beautiful 
Speaker ever printed in America. Its handsome binding and its elegant type, 
from the famous Riverside press at Cambridge, are exceedingly pleasant to the eye, 
and cannot fail to impart additional beauty to the oratorical gems thus beautifully set. 
The volume contains three hundred and eighty-four selections, embracing stand- 
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ard selections in prose and poetry, a large number of recent selections now first 
published, humorous selections, and standard dialogues. These selections have 
manifestly been made with care and good taste. ‘Those which have been taken 
from speeches and poems inspired by our national struggle will prove especially 
attractive to our young orators. Mr. Philbrick has done a good work for the young 
in preparing this volume, and in their name we tender him our heartiest thanks. 


THE DIrFERENTIAL CALCULUS; with unusual and particular analysis of its Elemen- 
tary Principles, and copious illustrations of its Practical Application. By JoHN 
Spare, A. M., M. D. Boston: Bradley, Dayton, & Uo., 1865. pp. 244. 


This work claims to be the first treatise on Differential Calculus, of any character, 
that has been written and published in America as the special topic of a volume; 
and the first, so far as known to the author, ever published, that professes the char- 
acter of the present one. We have found time to read only a portion of the work, 
and are therefore not prepared to speak fully in regard toits merits. So far as we 
have read, we have been pleased with the clearness with which a subject, generally 
considered obscure, is here presented. We commend the book to the attention of 
our mathematical friends. 


Our YounG Forks: an Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls. Edited by J. T. 
TROWBRIDGE, GAIL HAMILTON, and Lucy Larcom. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Blessed are the young folks who are the recipients of this charming magazine! 

We rejoice that somebody was wise enough to conceive the admirable plan of Our 

Young Folks, and enterprising enough to risk the cost of putting the plan into vig- 

orous operation. The plan and the enterprise have already achieved a success which 

we think is unprecedented. It is truly something new under the sun to find in a 

children’s magazine the brain-work of such authors as Whittier, Longfellow, Mayne 

Reid, Trowbridge, Higginson, Carleton, Mrs. Stowe, Harriet E. Prescott, Lucy 

Larcom, and other writers of high rank. All those named have fresh articles in 

the January and February numbers of Our Young Folks. In these days of dime 

novels it is refreshing to find reading for young people, which, avoiding puerility 
and sentimentalism, is very attractive, and tends to cultivate a taste for what is 
worth reading. Teachers will doa good service to their pupils by inducing them 


to substitute this handsome magazine in place of the trashy stories which are now 
so abundant. 


A History or New YORK FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD TO THE END 
oF THE DutcH Dynasty. By DiepRicH KNICKERBOCKER. New York: G. P. 
Putnam, and Hurd & Houghton. 1864. 


This beautiful reprint of one of Irving’s most popular works, we are happy to 
say, is only the forerunner of others of the same series from the Riverside press. 
It isa 16mo volume, printed in a large-faced type, on paper of very fine but firm 
texture, and bound in vellum cloth, with gilt edges. We understand that The 
Sketch-Book and the Biography of Goldsmith has also been issued (though we 
have not seen it), and that it is proposed to issue one or more volumes each month 
until the series is complete. These enterprising publishers have just reproduced 
some of the finest old standard works, in elegant but not too costly modern style. 
Among them are the works of Lord Bacon, Carlyle’s Essays, Montaigne’s Essays, 
Hallam’s Complete Works, Works of Charles Lamb, May’s Constitutional History, 
Shakspeare’s Works, 8vo and 16mo, De Staél’s Germany, Voltaire’s Charles XIL, 
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Fénélon’s Télémachus, La Fontaine’s Fables, etc. No American publisher can 
boast of a more classical] list, or finer specimens of the art of book manufacture. 


HarpPer’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 1865. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 1865. 

We call the attention of our readers to the advertisement in relation to these 
periodicals. They have been so long and so favorably known to the public, that 
any commendation of them by us seems superfluous, The Monthly Magazine 
presents always a great variety of matter, so that no one can fail to find something, 
probably many things, in each number, to interest, instruct, or amuse him. 

Harper’s Weekly is always rich in illustrations, abounds in stories of the highest 
character, treats ably of the living questions of the day, and especially merits the 
favor of all loyal men on account of the noble manner in which, from the out- 
break of the Rebellion, it has supported the cause of the Union and the National 
Government. 


BRITISH PERIODICALS; reprinted by Leonarp Scotr & Co., New York. 
We earnestly solicit the attention of those teachers who have a taste for the best 
literature of the day to the Messrs Scott & Co’s, advertisement in regard to the 
chief periodicals of Great Britain. The reviews which may thus be had at a very 
moderate price will afford their readers an insight into the best literary and scien- 
tific publications, which, in most cases, would otherwise be beyond their reach. 
An intelligent teacher is expected to know what is going on in the world of letters ; 
and if he would cultivate a literary taste in the minds of his pupils, he must keep 
his own mind thoroughly stocked. To secure this, he will find these periodicals 
most effective. 
Perce’s MaGnetic Giopes. Charles Scribner, 124 Grand Street, New York. 

American teachers are again under obligations to this enterprising publisher for 
this simple, but really ingenious invention, by which young pupils may be made 
deeply interested in the study of geography. It is a fitting companion to the 
unrivalled outline maps of Prof. Arnold Guyot, published by this house. We have 
used one of these globes, in the teaching of geography for a few days, with entire 
satisfaction. The young pupils are interested and amused, as they are made to 
comprehend many things that at an early age are seldom taught so as to be under- 
stood. We heartily commend this apparatus to teachers. It will be found inval- 
uable to primary teachers as well as to those who have divisions in the lower grades 
of the grammar school; and useful in all departments of geographical instruction. 
The globes are furnished in five sizes, from three to twelve inches in diameter. 
We append the following description of the globe and the magnetic objects, which 
will give a good idea of the invention : 

This apparatus consists of a sphere of hollow iron, on which the various natural 
and political divisions of the earth are faithfully depicted, presenting to all outward 
appearance a neatly-finished Terrestrial Globe; but accompanying Perce’s Glove 
are a number of “ MaGyetic OpJects,” representing the races of mankind, animals, 
light-houses, ships, and steamers, which, adhering to the surface of the globe by the 
force of magnetic attraction, serve to illustrate the attraction of gravitation, the 
rotundity of the earth, its diurnal motion, the vicissitudes of day and night, and a 
number of other phenomena, otherwise incomprehensible to children. 
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CASE OF NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, OF WEST NEWTON, CHARGED 
_ WITH UNREASONABLE SEVERITY IN THE PUNISHMENT OF A 
PUPIL. 


THIS case was tried on the 2d and 3d of March, before Judge Brigham, of the 
Superior Court, sitting in East Cambridge, on a prosecution for assault and battery 
upon Albion D. Emerson, a lad of fourteen years. 

The facts proved by the witnesses were as follows: that on the morning of 
Wednesday, Nov. 30, 1864, Albion D. Emerson, in common with several other 
pupils, was tardy at school, and, according to the custom of the school, was required 
to remain in during recess, and commit to memory the hymn sung at the opening 
of the session. He disobeyed this order, went out at recess, and on being sent 
for came in, took his place with the other boys, and immediately whispered with 
the boy at his side. Mr. Allen, observing this, came up to him from across the 
room, and asked him whether he had whispered. On his,denial, Mr Allen 
appealed to the other boys, and finding that he had added falsehood to his other 
offenses, took him with his left hand by the loose clothes about his chest, and, after 
shaking him with sufficient force to show his disapprobation, laid him upon the 
floor, upon his left side, and not upon his “right hip,” which was proved to be the 
seat of the disease; then, immediately touching him with his slippered foot, told 
him to rise. 

One witness testified that the shaking was severe, knocking the boy against the 
settee, which stood close to a loose black-board, then throwing him upon the floor, 
and he thought, placing his foot upon him, but was not sure: whilst twelve or 
fifteen other witnesses, including two girls, all members of the school, and present 
at the time, testified that there was nothing of the kind, — that the punishment 
was a moderate one, and made no impression upon them at all. It was also 
proved that, immediately after Mr. Allen turned away, after the punishment, 
Albion turned to the lad next him and laughed and whispered again. 

On the following day Albion attended school as usual, performed his accustomed 
duties, laughed when joked by the other boys about his punishment, and said “ it 
did n’t hurt him any ;” was sent by one of the teachers, for a misdemeanor, to Mr. 
James T. Allen ; was made to stand nearly an hour in front of the teachers’ platform ; 
played ball vigorously Thursday afternoon, ate and drank as usual, and made no 
complaint until Friday. Then, on his saying that he was in pain, he was sent home 
to Mr. Allen’s house. On the following Sunday morning he was carried to his 
mother’s house, 87 Springfield street, Boston. On Friday, Dec. 9, he died, of a 
disease pronounced by the physicians to be pyemia, the seat of the disease being the 
right hip. 

After the examination of the witnesses in the case, a large number of gentle- 
men, some of whom had been for many years intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Allen, being called upon the stand, testified to the uniform excellence of his char- 
acter, as a man and as a teacher, and especially to his eminent peaceableness, 
humanity, and kindness of heart. . 

This case was tried with care and patience, and with great ability: searchingly 
and sharply on the part of the attorney for the Commonwealth, who seemed to be 
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determined to detect every particle of evidence to be found against the defendant, 
and to urge it vigorously upon the jury; and most satisfactorily by the defendant’s 
counsel, in a spirit of confidence befitting so clear a case. Judge Brigham made a 
most temperate, but weighty and impressive charge to the jury, showing how pro- 
foundly he felt the importance and delicacy of the relations of teacher and pupil, 
how watchfully the rights of both should be guarded, and how sacredly they should 
be preserved. 

The jury were not long in coming to a unanimous verdict of acquittal; and it 
was very pleasant and touching to see how eager they were, as soon as they had 
given it, to take Mr. Allen by the hand and assure him how heartily they rejoiced 
to acquit him of the very shadow of offence. _ 

With every person who had previously known Mr. Allen, and who was present 
at this scrutinizing trial, he must henceforth stand even better and higher than 
before. 

To a reader of the testimony given in this case, two questions will naturally 
suggest themselves: 1st. What was the real cause of the boy’s death? And 2d. 
If this be the whole of the case, how came Mr. Allen to be prosecuted ? 

The first question is satisfactorily answered by the physicians’ certificates; and 
Albion is known to have given the same account of the cause of his pain to two of 
the teachers and to other persons. 


PHYSICIANS’ CERTIFICATES. 


I hereby certify that on the morning of Saturday, December 3, 1864, 1 was called to 
attend Albion D. Emerson, at the house of Mr. N. T. Allen. 1 found him suffering from 
an injury to the right hip, and on enquiry he informéd me, that while playing ball ‘Thursday 
afternoon, “I fell sort of ungainly upon my hip, and thought I felt something give way, but 
did not mind it much and went on playing ball.” I then examined the hip and found a 
slight abrasion with some swelling. 

. GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D. 
West Newton, March 4, 1865. 


I hereby certify that on’ Sunday, the 4th day of December last, I visited Albion D. 
Emerson, at 87 Springfield street, in this city, whom I found suffering from pain in his 
right hip. On my asking him to what cause he ascribed his difficulty, he replied that he 
fell, (while playing ball,) striking his hip against a rock or stone used as a goal, and that he 
had been lame from that time. This account was given me in the presence of Mr. J. 
Harry Bradlee and the mother of the lad. 


C. H. STEDMAN, M. D. 
2 Dover street, March 3, 1865. 


To the second question an ample answer may readily beeconjectured by any per- 
son who knows anything of the character of the complainants. 


We who have long loved, valued, and respected Mr. Allen; who know what a 
precious thing to every good man is a spotless reputation ; how swiftly a slander 
flies, and how readily a slight suspicion or misapprehension is sometimes exagge- 

* rated into a fearful charge; and who have had the opportunity and satisfaction of 
seeing the good name of our friend come untarnished from the fire kindled by 
malice, — are not willing to let this number of the T'eacher depart, without assuring 
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Mr. Allen’s distant friends that there never was a day when his name was brighter 
or dearer to us than it is to-day. GrorGce B. Emerson. 
JoHN D. PHILBRICK. 
Gro. W. Briaas, 
J. H. Brown, M.D., 
Henry BIGELow, M. D., 
° J. W. PLimpton, 
Wma. E. SHELDON, 


Dio Lewis, M. D. 
Boston, March 4, 1865. B. G. NorrHrop. 


We publish this statement of the trial, signed by the above-named persons, 
gladly, and append extracts of the able charge of Judge Brigham, which clearly 
defines the powers of the teacher and the relations he sustains to the pupils in the 
discipline of the school. — Eps. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE CHARGE. 


Mr. Foreman and Gentlemen of the Jury: ' 

The case to which you have listened is one of more than ordinary importance, 
and certainly one of great public interest, as has been indicated in the large attend- 
ance of persons and the attention with which they have apparently listened to the 
whole course of proceedings in the trial. It is an important case to the defendant 
— important as affecting his reputation; important as affecting his estate; for the 
material interests of a teacher are always more or less involved in his character or 
reputation. But there are no principles of law which, in respect to this case, will 
require you to do any other than your duty as in all criminal cases. 

This defendant is accused of an assault and battery upon one Albion D. Emer- 
son —an assault and battery. He is not accused of having caused the death of 
this person, although it appeared from the evidence that it was not many days after 
this occurrence that the boy died. The Grand Jury investigated this case before 
it came to you. It was their duty, under their oaths, if they found the defendant 
had caused the death of the boy by an unlawful act, to have so declared in the 
indictment. That they have not done so, relieves the defendant from any imputa- 
tion in this case of having done any act which caused the boy’s death. He is not 
called upon to meet any such charge. He is not called upon by this indictment to 
make any explanation of the cause of the death, nor is he permitted to do so, for 
he stands here charged with the simple act of having assaulted the boy; and with 
the assault you are to concern yourselves ; and with nothing beyond that, except so 
far as it tends to throw light upon the assault itself. He is charged with an assault 
and battery. The use of some degree of force upon the person of Emerson by 
the defendant is admitted, so that you have, gentlemen, no difficulty about that. 
That is disposed of. ‘The defendant admits that he applied force on this occasion 
to the person of this boy. That this was done by the defendant in his character 
of a schoolmaster, upon the person of Emerson when he bore to him the relation 
of a pupil, is admitted; therefore you have no difficulty about that fact. You 
come, then, to the question, What force may a school-teacher use upon the person 
of a pupil ? 

What force may a school-master lawfully use upon the person of a pupil? In the 
first place, gentlemen, there must be a reasonable and proper occasion for the use of 
force. Such occasion would be afforded whenever a pupil for a violation of a rea- 
sonable regulation of the school deserved punishment, or for withholding obedience 
to a reasonable requirement deserved coércion; and such occasion must be for the 
good of the pupil and the other scholars, not for the purpose of satisfying the irri- 
tated temper of the teacher or his personal dignity. For either of the purposes 
suggested as furnishing lawful occasion for punishment, a moderate castigation may 
be inflicted. There must be an occasion, gentlemen, which is reasonable in itself, 
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which oo calls for the administration of punishment, for its effect upon the 
person to be punished, and for its effect upon the associates of the pupil to be pun- 


ished. The reasonable and lawful occasion having arrived for punishment on the 
eer of the teacher, how shall he punish him? The law says the mode and the 

ind of the punishment must be reasonable. The degree and the severity of it 
must be reasonable, and both mode and degree of punishment must have reference 
to the occasion. The law prescribes no mode in which a school-master shall admin- 
ister punishment to a pupil. In all cases it leaves to the jury the questjon of deter- 
mining whether the mode of a was a reasonable one, just as it leaves to 


the jury to determine whether the degree or severity of punishment is rea- 
sonable, — whether such a degree and severity of punishment is called for when 
the occasion for punishment arises. Because, gentlemen, you will easily perceive 
that what would be an adequate and just punishment for one offence would be very 
excessive punishment for another. e occasion which calls for the punishment is 
thus to determine both what kind of punishment is to be administered and the 
d of the punishment. 

ow, by the light of these — gentleman, — these rules controlling the 
powers and functions of the school-teacher in the management of his pupils, — you 
will the evidence. There is no function of a teacher’s profession or occupa- 
tion which is more delicate and responsible than that of punishing. For the pur- 
poses of education, the law gives to the teacher, to some extent, the powers of a 
parent, and he must punish as parents punish, When the law delegates to a per- 
son any other than the parent the power of administering corporal punishment to a 
child, apprentice, or servant, the law ne upon the person the duty of exercising 
it asa parent does, with a full sense of his résponsibility and the moral duties and 
obligations connected with it. 

There is another kind of evidence in this case, of which there has been a very 
large amount, and I must refer to that,— I mean that concerning the peaceable and 
humane character of the defendant. Every man who lives long enough to ee 
a character, is entitled to have the benefit of it when he is in peril. That is one of the 
blessings of character — that when a man finds himse)f surrounded by peril, by accusa- 
tion, if there is no other witness he may invoke, he may call upon those who have 
known his life. Whenever a criminal action is proved beyond any reasonable doubt, 
so that the minds of jurors cannot resist the conclusion that it has on done, then the 
evidence of characteris vain. But when the testimony offered in support of an accu- 
sation comes from various contradictory sources; when the duty of Titetinining the 
truth becomes delicate, embarrassing, complicated, and sometimes almost impossible : 
then the party accused has a right to say to the juror, — “ While among all these 
uncertainties your minds are wavering, I throw into the scale for my benefit the life 
which I have lived among my neighbors and friends, —I throw that in for the pur- 
pose of raising the doubts which the mind of any man might reasonably entertain 
through confusion of testimony, imperfections of recollection, and contradiction.” 
When thai is the case, gentlemen, ‘then testimony of this character becomes per- 
tinent and valuable. 1 do not say whether this case is one of that kind or not: 
that is for you to determine. He asks you to doubt whether, having such a char- 
acter and such a life, it is likely that, upon an occasion like that which has been 
described in this trial, he would have done a cruel, malignant, or unlawful act. If 
the proper occasion comes, gentlemen, for the consideration of this testimony, I 
have no doubt you will give him the benefit of it. If the case is so clear that it is 
not necessary for you to consider it, then you will not give it any more regord. I 
am not aware, gentlemen, that I can give you any further assistance in this case. 

Education cannot be promoted by a loose application of the law. Have no 
regard for parents’ apprehensions, The parents of Massachusetts will be no more 
secure, no more comfortable while they are performing their business avocations 
and their children are at school, from any verdict which comes from any loose appli- 
cation of the law. If this case is proved, find the defendant guilty. If itis not 
proved, acquit him. Because, gentlemen, that is the only duty which you are called 
upon to perform in this or in any other criminal case. 


The jury after consultation returned a verdict of not guilty. — Daily Advertiser. 





